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SUGAR QUESTION 



IN RELATION TO 



FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 



BY THB AUTHOR OF THE 



" HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES." 



h/y^f'-* 



** It may have suited the temper and taste of bygooe times to establish particular mono- 
** polies, and split the nation into sections : such measures will no long^er answer,— we must 
" cease legislating for party interests,— we must look to general, not to individual, weal as 
" the best means of promoting human happiness. We have been engaged in upholding a 
*' false system. It is no longer consistent with justice, or with sound policy, to continue to 
** the West Indies a monopoly of the supply of sugar for the home market. It was owing to 
** ctmmereial freedom that the British West India islands became peopled, cultivated, and 
** enriched ; whenever restrictions were placed on their trade with America, Holland, France, 
** fcc they immediately began to decline in prosperity. We must lower the duty to 12«. per 
" cwt., and permit the Colonists to buy food at the cheapest rate where they can sell sugar 
" at the dearest price. Give the British West Indies unlimited mercantile freedom, and 
" neither the mother country nor the colonies have anything to fear for the future." — Hittary 
0/tke Britieh CoUnOee, Vol, II, Weet Indies, pp. 435, 456. Publuhed in 1834. 

** There is an absolute necessity of altering the existing impolitic, disproportionate, and 
" ui\Ju8t rate of sugar taxation."— 7ar«^on o/ the BriHeh Empire, p. 86, b^ R, M, Martin: 
Published in 1838. 
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SUGAR QUESTION. 



Sugar has become a necessary of life to the people of England, 
and rightly so^ for it contains in a highly concentrated form a 
large proportion of nutriment. It is adapted for the consumption 
of man in food and drink from infancy to age, — is highly favour- 
able to health, — and fattens in a remarkable manner all animals* 
Any measure, therefore, calculated to ensure an abundant and 
continuous supply, at the lowest possible cost, of this important 
product is an object of deep national importance, and deserving 
the support of all interested in the welfare of the poorer classes, 
in the promotion of commerce, and in the maintenance of the 
public revenue. To accomplish this great object it. is necessary 
to bear in mind two points,— =-the lowest rate of taxation consistent 
with the necessities of the Exchequer, and the extension of the' 
markets of supply to the widest possible extent, so that the con- 
sumer may derive the full benefit of every reduction in the duty 
levied by the State. These two principles I have undeviatingly 
advocated for more than fifteen years, — in the " Taxation of the 
British Empire," puUished in 1833;— in the "History of the 
British Colonies," published in 1834 ; — in various other works, — " 
in my evidence before Parliament on several occasions, — and p^- 
ticularly on the " East India Produce Committee " pf May 184G« 
The duty on sugar commenced in the reign of Charles 11., 
when it was 3«. 5d. per cwt ; at the Revolution it was gradually 
raised to 6s. Sd. ; and in the year 1700 the consumption was 
10,000 tonsj or 22,000,000 lbs. The tax continued stationary to 
1775, and the consumption progressively increased to 72,600 tons or 
162,500,000 lbs. In 1789 the duty on British Hantation was 
levied at the rate of I2s. 4d. per cwt and oh East India at £37, 

b2 



168. 3d. ad val. : the consumption declined from 81,000 tons to 
77,355 tons. In 1790 the duty was raised to British Plantation 
16a. and the consumption fell to 76,811 tons; in 1791 to 70,160 
tons ; and in 1792 to 68,000 tons. 

These warnings had no effect on the Government of the day, 
who in 1797 raised British Plantation to 17«. 6d. per cwt and 
added 5s. 2d. per cwt to the 37 1 I65. Sd. ad val. on East India 
sugar. The consumption then fell to 63,000 tons, or ten thousand 
tons less than it had been twenty years before this increase. 

Almost every year the duty was thus augmented on West 
India sugars. 
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8. d. 
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. 20 


1803 . 


. 34 
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. 26 
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. 29 


1813 . 


. 30 


1818 . 


. 20 


1819 . 


. 28 



Yeari. 

1776 
1779 
1781 
1782 
1787 
1791 
1796 
1798 



The effect of this increased taxation is seen in the quantity of 
sugar consumed in the United Kingdom for 20 years ; thus — 

cwt. 

1804 to 1813 29,898,516 

1814 to 1823 2'7,078,857 



Decrease . . 2,819,659 

Thus in a time of peace, with augmented population and re- 
duced price, the consumption fell off in ten years 300,000 lbs. 
weight 

The consumption per head annually in Great Britain was in 
1801, 440 oz. ; 1811, 429 oz. ; 1821, 333 oz. 

In Ireland similar results followed, thus : — 





Duty. 

8, d. 

. 13 3 per cwt. . 


Consumption. 


1785 . 


. 233,494 cwt. 


1792 . 


16 3 f, . 


. 161,302 „ 



From the commencement of these data the West Indies had a 
monopoly of the supply to England, for the rate of duty was so 



high on East India and foreign sugars that they were virtually 
excluded from the British markets. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly the British West Indies dimi- 
nished in supply thus :— 1814, 190,000 tons ; 1830, 185,000 tons. 

During this period there was an increase ot sugar in the other 
producing countries of the world within our cognizance, to the ex- 
tent of 178,000 tons. Fortunately for the consumers of sugar, the 
Legislature in 1825 reduced the duties levied on Mauritius sugar 
from East to West India rates, and the production thus increased: 
In 1825, 4,630 tons ; 1827, 10,220 tons; 1829, 14,580 tons ; 1830, 
23,740 tons ; 1831, 25,100 tons ; 1835, 28,000 tons. 

As the supply of sugar from the British West Indies continued 
stationary from the commencement of the present century, not- 
withstanding their monopoly of the home market, and the price 
of Jamaica sugar increased rather than diminished, it was found 
necessary to admit into England sugar the bona fide growth of 
our possessions in the East Indies, on the same terms as that of 
our West India possessions. This measure was violently opposed 
by the West India interest ; but the necessities of the country, 
and a growing sense of the justice due to British India, at length 
triumphed over monopoly. 

The advantageous result of this extension of the market of 
supply is seen in a return of the exports of sugar from one port 
of India only (Calcutta) since the equalization of the duty levied 
in England on East and West India sugars in 1836. 



Years. 


Maiinds. 


Years. 


Maunds. 


1835-6 


. 368,760 


1841-2 . 


. 1,522,092 


1836-7 


. 621,112 


1842-3 . 


. 1,605,530 


1837-8 


. 814,765 


1843-4 . 


. 1,542,581 


1838-9 


. 869,100 


1844-5 . 


. 1,539,117 


1839-40 . 


. 843,883 


1845-6 . 


. 1,839,374 


1840-1 


. 1,084,788 


1846-7 . 


. 1,715,217 



The export to Great Britain alone of sugar from Calcutta was 
in 1835-6, tons 7,184; in 1845-6, tons 67,270; being an increase 
in ten years of 60,000 tons. — [Evidence of Mr. Crooke, 12 Feb. 
1848, before Select Committee on Sugar, &c.] 

The value of the export of machinery and mills exported to 
British India was in 1836 £7,750, and in 1846 £116,756. Mr. 



Bagshaw says that ^^ half a million stejdidg has been expended ia 
India for the sole purpose of manufecturu^ stigar." 

I have not before me a return of the export of ^ugar from 
Madras, which is yearly increaang. The effect of equalizing the 
duties on the prodflce of our East and West India settlements 
was manifest in the stimulus given to improv^ producti<m and 
diminished price, and in the benefit to the consumer and revenue 
at home; in 1843 the consumption of unrefined isiigar in the 
United Kingdom, of Wei^t and East India and Maiiritius sugars, 
amounted to 4,028,307 cwt while the total quantity of sugars 
imported from the British West Indies in that year was only 
2,509,701 cwt 

It must be evident from the foregoing statem^ts that if we had 
remained dependent on the British West Indies for our supply, 
there would have been a great deficiency of sugar and considerable 
loss to the Revenue; not from any mis-legislation on oiu* part 
towards the West Indies, but from an absolute incapaHlity of their 
meeting at a sufficiently low price the demand, — owing to the soil 
being exhausted in many places for the growth of &ugar, and the 
cost of production being considerably enhanced. 

Estimating the consumption in the United Kingdom in 1843 
at four million cwt, this would give for 28,000,000 people 
but 16 pounds of siigar annually for each individual ; whereas (he 
eonsumption (mght to.be at least ihree times that amcmnt; for^ child 
would consume a pound of sugar a week. It was the duty of the 
Government, therefore, to endeavour to raise the supply to the 
average of 50 lbs. a year for each individual, which would require 
12,500,000 cwt, — more than three times the supply of 1843. 
These considerations demanded an enlargement of the market of 
supply, and accordingly on the 10th November, 1844, the duty on 
foreign sugar (not the produce of slave-Jabour) was reduced from 
%%s. Id to 35«. 8<i. per cwt ; and on 15th March, 1845, the duty 
on such sugars was still further reduced to 23«. Ad. ; and a reduc- 
tion made in West and East India colonial sugars f5rom 25«. 2dL 
to 14«. per. cwt ; slave-produce sugar still remaining at 66«. and 
63«. per cwt 



It was, however, soon ascertained that the supply of free-labour 
foreign sugars was hmited ; — there was but a slight augmentation 
of supply, and no reduction of price to the consumer. 

The question then naturally arose. Why should we object to 
slave-labour sugar when we take millions^ worth of slave-growti 
cotton, rice, coffee, and tobacco, while we allow England to be a 
depot for slave-grown sugars, and permit their refinement for the 
use of our own possessions ? 

The absurdity of this partial exclusion of the produce of slave- 
labour soon became apparent, and ParUament accordingly resolved, 
on the 18 August, 1846, to admit all foreign sugars, without dis- 
tinction of slave or free-grown, at the following rates, so as 
gradually to establish a complete equalisation of the duties levied 
on all sugars imported : — 



Mnsoovadoes. 



West or East India posses- 
sionS) prohibitiDg foreign 
sngars, per cwt. . . • . 

East India possessions, not 
probibitmg foceign angars, 
per cwt 

Foreign, free-li^oar or slave 
produce) per cwt. . . . 



1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


«. d. 


». d. 


9, d. 


9, d^ 


9, d. 
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14 


14 


14 


14 


17 6 


17 


16 3 


15 6 


14 9 


21 


21 .0 


18 6 


17 


15 6 



1852. 

9, d. 

14 

14 
14 



The effect of this usefol measure was soon shewn by the in- 
creasing supply of sugar and the decreasing price. The foreign 
sugar, which in 1845 amoimted to less than one hundred thousand 
cwt for home consumption, rose in 1846 to 668,253 cwt, 
and in 1847 to 961,167 cwt ; and this increase was not caused by 
the exclusion of colonial sugars which were admitted for home 
consumption thus,— 





West India. 


East India and 
Mauritias. 




cwt. 


cwt. 


1843 


2,972,564 


1,055,667 


1844 


3,084,139 


1,045,206 


1S45 


3,275,480 


1,093,967 


1846 


3,175,989 


1,404,909 


1847 


3,618,428 


1,165,587 
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The prices of Muscovadoes decreased from 34«. per cwi in 
1845-6 to 28s.. in 1847; but the revenue increased from 
3,574,471i in 1845 to 4,404,837t in 1847. Thus far the results 
would shew that the line of policy pursued by the Legislature was 
weU calculated to meet the wants of the British public. 

At the close of the last and at the commencement of the present 
year a general fall occurred in the prices of all commodities^^ in 
which sugar of course participated. 

It is not necessary here to dwelt on the various causes which 
afiFect the rise or fall of prices. Suffice it to say that the fall in 
sugar was not owing to the admission of slave-grown sugars, — it 
was part of a general reduction of price or value in every descrip- 
tion of commodity or representative of value, whether of the fiinds, 
railway stock, com, or any other product 

The " West India interest," as has been the case on various 
occasions, declared that ruin was inevitable ; although the prices 
of sugar from 1830 to 1834 did not average 25s. per cwt, and no 
ruin then resulted from low prices. 

A Committee of the House of Commons was moved for in 
February last. The Committee sat nearly four months, and 
finally, by a small majority, recommended a differential duty of 
10s. per cwt for six years in favour of West and East India sugar 
over all foreign sugars, in the proportion of 10s. to 20s. per cwt 

The Government have rightly rejected this recommendation, 
which advocates in effect the restoration of a monopoly in a 
necessary of life, — which would di m inish the supply of that neces- 
sary to the poor at home, — which would increase the price, not 
merely a penny a pound as stated, but to considerably more, for 
reduced suppUes always enhance cost in a far greater degree than 
the amount of the differential tax ; and it would impose there- 
fore a tax upon the consumers of sugar in the TJnited Kingdom 
to the extent of at least 2,000,000Z. per annum for the next six 
years ; which would check commerce at home and abroad, would 
not diminish the slave trade or slave produce, and would continue 
the West Indies in that artificial state which, as I have shewn in 
my " History of the Colonies " (vol. II. edition of the year 1834), 



has been their bane since its commencement, and, if continued, 
must, as I stated in 1834, cause the proprietors of estates to 
" drag on an anxious and paralysed existence, fraught with misery 
and ruin to all engaged in West India sugar cultivation." 

To avoid these evils, and as far as possible to meet the views 
of persons interested in colonial sugar cultivation, or entertaining 
prejudices on the subject of free imports. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have proposed a scale of duties which continues what is 
termed ^^ colonial protection" for a longer period than the Act of 
1846, namely from 1851 to 1854, witii a favouring discrimination 
on *^ brown clayed sugars," and which reduces colonial sugars 
from 14a. to 10s. in 1852, accompanied by remedial measures and 
pectmiary aid to the West Indies of a mosf liberal character. 

The financial arrangement of tiie duties was thus stated by 
Lord John Russell in his speech of the 16th instant : — 

Year ending 
Jaly 5. 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 



Equal 



Foreign 
Brown Gayed. 


Muscovado. 


Colonial 
Muscovado, 


8. d. 


8, d. 


8. d. 


20 


18 6 


13 


18 6 


17 


12 


17 


15 6 


11 


15 6 


14 


10 


14 6 


13 


10 


13 


12 


10 



10 10 10 



To this proposition, in which tiie leaning is decidedly in favour 
of tiie colonial planters, a strong parliamentary opposition has been 
raised on various grounds, which it is proposed to examine ; and, 
first, with regard to " Protection." 

Whether for good or for evil, the British nation is now com- 
mitted to the principle of free trade, or rather " free imports," and 
it will require a period of at least ten years before the effects of 
this policy can be fairly tested. The aboUtion of the com laws, 
in consequence of the wants of an increasing population, and 
the destruction for two successive years of a large part of tiie 
food of the people of the United Kingdom, necessarily required 
the aboUtion of other protection duties, which prevented the free 
admission of the chief necessaries of life ; and, when com was 
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WlAi^edy colonial spgar produoers cpnl.4 hiuxUjir expect tP retain 
a monopoly. 

It hafi bei^ shown in the preYious pages that the supply of sugar 
even under the existing duties is only 16 lbs. for ^ch ipc^yidus^ 
in the year, when it might be raised to at l^ast 50 lbs. With 
due r^ard to the revenue required by the State, this augment^ 
supply can only be gradually obtained by such a modified and 
diminishing scale as that now under consideration* 

To obtain for the consumers an abundant supply of sugar at 
a low price, a reduction of taxation must be accompanied by the 
widest extension of the markets of supply, and this is equally 
indispensable to prevent a diminution of the revalue, for hereto- 
fore every lowering of taxation (especially during the close West 
India monopoly), unless the opportunity of ftirther siipplieswas 
afforded, led to a reduction of the revenue, and was attended by 
no lessened cost to the consumer. 

To give the colonists therefore the benefit of a low duty of 10«. 
per cwt. it is indispensable, for the welfare of the consumer and 
the State, that there be a perfectly fi:ee import of all sugars ; thus 
only can the two-fold national object sought be obtained ; for 
it must be considered that it will be necessary to consume 
10,000,000 cwt of sugar, at a tax of 10«. per cwt. to fiimish a 
revenue of 5,000,000/. — a sum which was exceeded in 1841 and 
1843 on little more than four miUion cwt of sugar consumed in 
those years. 

The new scale of duties, as far as practicable, gives the colonial 
planter due time to prepare for a free competition with foreign 
produce : it is therefore an improvement on the Act of 1846 in all 
respects, and ought to be the final settlement of this important 
question. It is a waste of time and energy to attempt to restore 
" Protection ;" and the only useful course, because the only prac- 
ticable one, would be a conformity to the inevitable change in our 
commercial policy, and a strenuous endeavour to lessen the cost 
of production in every possible way. 

It is not to protective or discriminating duties that we must 
look for the maintenance intact of the union between England and 
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ber colonies ; it is in their full participatioii in hiar civil and reli- 
gious liberty, in her wealth and her resources, in a similarity of 
institutions, an identity of language, a community of objects with 
the greatest kixigdom in the world. 

What is the effect of protection or non-protection on our other 
colonies ? Australia has none for its staple product^ wool, yet it 
is gradually superseding Sptoish and German wool in the British 
markets. Although burthened with the expense of freight and 
insurance across the globe, the East Indies have no protection for 
their indigo, silk, rice, coffee, &c. yet they success&lly compete with 
all rivals in America and in the Mediterranean, although distant 
12,000 miles from England. 

There is no necessity for protection for the sugars of British 
India : let the land tax be reduced, and the soil granted in fee 
simple ; let the Government make good roads, and improve the 
monetary system, and the Valley of the Ganges, as justly observed 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, would supply sugar for all Europe. 

Recently fine sugar tracts have been discovered in the southern 
provinces of Madras, which will afford for years to come an inex- 
haustible supply, if justice be done to the industrious, skilful, and 
peaceful people of India. It is by calUng into operation the vast 
resources of our invaluable dominions in Hindoostan, containing 
100,000,060 British subjects (with each of whom sugar is an 
article of daily use), that we can best maintain the competition of 
free trade, and, by proring the cheapness of free labour compared 
with that of bond, assist in the final abolition of the disgraceful 
and unholy traffic in slaves. 

In reality the West Indies have far more reason to fear com- 
petition with the East Indies than with Cuba or Brazil Inde- 
pendently of the high cost of slave-labour, and of the replacement 
of slaves, a revolution like that of St Domingo, or a change 
like that of Martinique, seems almost inevitable in those countries^ 
The African negro is not a passive beast of burthen; once 
awakened to the degradation of his position, he struggles for free- 
dom. Witness the twenty-seven bloody rebellions of Jamaica j — 
indeed, had we not emancipated the West India slaves in 1834, it 
would have been impossible to retain them much longer in bondage^ 
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I demonstrated by fiicts in my " History of the Colonies " in 
1834, and subsequently in the " Colonial Magazine," that pro- 
tectum has been the great evil of the West Indies. So long as 
they were left perfectly free in their trade they had direct inter- 
course and commerce with various parts of Europe and America 
by reason of their favourable intermediate tropical position ; but 
when England commenced to levy a taxation on their sugars, 
which in 1800 amounted to 30 per cent, on their staple, and 
progressively increased until in 1826 it reached 80 per cent, and 
in 1839 more than 100 per cent, she also, " with the idea of 
keeping up a mercantile marine, forbade the West Indies selling 
the produce (which was shut out of the home market by enormous 
duties) in the markets of continental Europe or America, thus 
preventing not only their selling but even from buying food 
where the colonists could readily obtain it in exchange for their 
sugar, rum, &c. Here we witness the bane of our colonial 
policy.r — History of the Colonies, vol. IL p. 433. 

When, I repeat, England adopted this course, the West Indies 
rapidly declined, and the statements made and the petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament at different periods during more than fifty 
years all contain statements of progressive ruin. The following is 
an — 

Abstract from official documents relative to alleged West India 
distress and ruin : — 

1792. — " The great mass of planters, men of oppressed fortunes, 
consigned by debt to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, with a 
hope, which eternally mocks their grasp, of happier days and a re- 
lease from their embarrassments." — Bryan Edwards, vol IL 
5 th edition. 

1792.— " In the course of 20 years 177 estates in Jamaica have 
been sold for the payment of debts ; 55 have been thrown up ; 
and 92 are stiU in the hands of creditors. It appears from a 
return made by the Provost Marshal, that 80,121 executions, 
amounting to 22,563,786^ sterling, have been lodged in his office 
in the course of twenty years." — Report prepared by the Committee 
of House of Assembly, Jamaica. 

1805. — " Every British merchant holding securities on real 
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estates is filing bills in Chancery to foreclose^ althougli, when he 
has obtained his decree, he hesitates to enforce it, because he must 
himself become the proprietor of the plantation, of which from 
fatal experience he knows the consequence. Sheriffs' officers are 
everywhere selling property at less than half the original cost ; all 
kind of credit is at an end, confidence has ceased, and a faithfrd 
detail would have the appearance of a frightfol caricatum"- 
West India Paper, printed by House of Commons^ 25 February, 1805. 

1807. July 24. — West India Committee of the House of 
Commons reported on the ruin of the Colonies, and the loss of a 
vast capitaL 

1808. April 13. — Similar report. 

1812. June 15. — Address to the King, in which the ruin of 
the West Indies is declared to be complete: remedy proposed, 
high protecting or prohibitory duty on coffee. "50«. per cwt exclu- 
sive of duty can alone save the sugar grower from ruin, and the 
crisis that had arrived. Exactions, debasement, and privations 
have long been patiently endured by the Proprietors ; a large 
portion of them now see approaching the lowest state of human 
misery, absolute want to their families, and the horrors of a gaol 
for themselves." 

1813. — Debate in Parliament on Sugar Duties; Mr. Marriat 
declared — " there were comparatively few estates in the West 
Indies that had not during the last twenty years been sold or 
given up to creditors." 

1832. — West India interest petitioned Parliament, declaring 
that " the alarming and unprecedented state of distress in which 
the whole of the British West India interest is at this time involved 
justifies them in imploring the Legislature to adopt prompt and 
effectual measures of relief ia order to preserve them from 
inevitable ruin,^ Remedy proposed, large additional bounty on 
sugar, &C. 

The 20,000,000i granted in 1834 was absorbed in this West 
India maelstrom, and now the planters say, before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1848, " the whole capital of the colonies, 
130,000,000t sterling, is gone ; and the 20,000,000t paid for eman« 
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cipation is gone." Why, is it f easonable to suppose that " protec- 
tion," or in other words " monopoly," will restore the West Indies 
t6 prosperity, or replace capital to anything like this extent ? 

The period now proposed by Her Majesty's Government for 
the inalntenance of a protective duty is a concession to prejudice 
6r fear, rather than consistent with soilnd policy. Before slave 
ema^cipflrtian in 1834 the West Itidies declared they cotdd not 
compete with sugar produced by free labour, and, in consequence, 
the people of British India were treated with cruel injustice, by 
liaving their sugar excluded from all the markets of Em^pe by 
the monopoly given to the West Indies. Now, the West Indian^ 
say that they cannot compete with slave labour. Thus will it 
ever be where an unsound system is maintamed. 

The advocates for a corn law which shoiild prevent England 
beittg deperkient for the staff of life on foreign countries, who 
could at any time prohibit the export of grain, but which like a 
sltdce-gate should admit com of foreign growth when the home 
price rose above a Certain levelj had a tenable ground and national 
object in view, which only yielded to the fearful pressure of a 
rapidly increasing population on the means of subsistence, espe- 
cially after the failures of the potato crop in 1846 and 1847* 

This important question id tiow settled, and bears, moreover, 
lio analogy With the subject before us* The Committee of the 
West India Planters, 13th of January^ 1847, titJy remark, that 
" the discriminating duties on sugar were in their origin and de- 
sign very different frorti the restrictions on the importations of 
com." Neither does protection to sugar beat any analogy to the 
protective duties in favour of British manufticturers Who might be 
supposed unable to compete with their heavily-taxed continental 
rivals. 

But, whatever may be the merits or demerits of a protective 
policy for com and manufactures in England, that policy is 
abandoned, or at least placed in abeyance, for some years, in 
ord^r to test the working of a system of free imports. On my 
arrival from China in 1846, before I was aware oiFthe calamitous 
failure of the potato crop, I thought it would be sufficient for 
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England if corn were admitted duty free frotn all her colonies fbr 
five years^ and with a reduction of the com law maximum scale 
to 508. per quaftdr. Th6 Government, much better informed of 
the alarming and increasing exigetcies, threw open the ports at 
oiice, and, in justice to the landed proprietors and occupiers, re- 
duced the protective duties levied on manufactures. 

Th^ urgent necessities of the nudtitude compelled the with- 
dfa^^ of protective duties from agriculture and manilfacitures ; 
tod what sufficient reason can there be given to the agriculturist 
or manufacturer for enhancing the Cost of a daily necessary f6 
hinHself, his wife, his children, for the sake of affording to the 
produce of the West Iridies a protection we could no longer con- 
fiiiue iio hitti ? 

Again, the state of the Exchequer utterly forbids olit making 
^o great a sacrifice as the exclusion of foreign sugars ; lor 20^. per 
Cwt, to be levied during the next six years, would be dihost pro- 
hibitory. 

But, efeh were it otherwise, wotdd not the nation at large look 
back oh tie past histofy of tie "West Indies, and consider it not 
merely a deatly-bought but a most doubtful good ? 

It is aiiserted that the West India proprietors were ti*eated with 
great injiistice by Englknd in 1834. This is ndt correct: for 
several years the anti-slavery agitation, headed by Wilberforce^ 
Clkrksohi Buxton, Mackintosh, and other jihildiithropists, hkd be- 
come so Jkrwerftd, and the caus^ in which they werfe engaged was 
so just, that no Ooverhment could stand up in favour Of the con- 
tinuance of slavei'y in thfe colonies, where the agitation also had 
bfecome fextreme, arid where property and life wer^ no longel* 
deemed safe; The Organized rebellion which broke olit in Ja- 
maica in 1832 seriously alarmed both the colonists and the people 
at home. It #as hot Suppressed without great 10s& of life (200 
slaves were killed in battle, and 500 weirfe executed); The pro- 
perty destroyed was ehohnous, and thfe expefase of suppressing 
the insurrection and preventing the Slaves being masters of the 
capital of the West Ihdies was l,lS4,583i ; indeed, if Jamaica 
had thtSn bdong^d tb any other European power, it would have 
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shared the fate of St Domingo. The extinction of slavery then 
became no longer a question of tima The Reform Bill had given 
a popular powier to the nation which was irresistible, and there 
was no alternative but other rebellions or emancipation. 

The West Indians still refased to listen to reason and Christ- 
ianity. They declared that ^nancipation would be the signal for 
the massacres of the Whites and the destruction of all property. 
The Government offered them a han of 10,000,000t to assist in 
converting slave into free-labour: it was refused. Thenl5,000,000L 
was offered as a loan ; still it was rejected. With a munificence 
unparalleled in the history of mankind, and which no nation but 
England could have afforded, the immense sum of 20,000,000Z. 
sterling was then granted freely to the West India planters for the 
immediate redemption of the slaves. 

The most effective and expensive precautions were alsQ adopted 
by the Government, and on the 1st August, 1834, slavery ceased 
throughout the British colonies; — that curse which for 300 
years had been marked by wars, usurpations, crimes, misery, 
and vice — which had accompanied the white colonist, whether 
Spaniard, Frenchman, or Briton, in his progress — tainting like a 
plague all it touched — that dire curse was put an end to in one 
day without the slightest disturbance, or the least violation of 
property. 

But neither with the Parliament or the people of England was 
there any compact avowed or implied with the West Indians 
granting them a monopoly of the supply of sugar in the home 
market ; and, when in 1835 their fellow-subjects in British India 
were tardily and restrictively permitted to send their sugars to 
this country, there was no complaint made of breach of contract, 
although that plea is now adduced as a ground for additional and 
continued compensation. So also with regard to the period of 
apprenticeship of six years, which it was alleged was necessary 
to prepare the former slaves for freedom, and which the West 
Indian planters wished to extend to twelve years. 

It was soon apparent that the new freemen were peaceable, 
and more engaged in seeking to obtain small plots of land for 
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tliieir own sustenance and improvement than endeavouring to 
create riot or disorder. A strongtagitation arose in the colonies 
and in England on the subject, and Sir Lionel Smith, the excel- 
lent and humane Governor of Jamaica, in a despatch dated 5 
June, 1838, declared, as was stated by the right honouraHe 
Member for Oxford, that "t^ was physically impossible to main-^ 
tain the apprenticeship any longer;^ accordingly the Govern- 
ment and Parliament decreed the cessation of the system, 
nearly two years before its termination by the Act of 1834. / 
cannot view this as a breach of faith on the part of England^ who 
had granted 20,000,000i to the planters for the entire purchase of 
the freedom of the slaves^ and who added the apprenticeship clause^ 
not to give compulsory labour to the planters, but to make the transit 
tionfrom slavery to freedom m^ore gradual and beneficicd to the 
former slaves^ When this normal state was found by four years' 
experience to have had the desired efiFect, England granted ftdl 
liberty to those whom they had redeemed from bondage. With 
reference to the allegations of a restriction which existed for some 
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time on the mode by which negroes or blacks might Be intro- 
duced into the West Indies from Africa or elsewhere, this wa$ 
dearly necessary, lest a system of slavery under another nauw 
might arise, and to prevent the condition of those for whom we 
had paid such a high price to secure their freedom being again 
jeopardized, or their means of existence rendered precarious. 

With this exception there has ever since 1834 been a sincere 
effort to free the West Indian planter from every impediment that 
might interfere with his operations ; the duties on sugar, molasses, 
rum, coffee, cocoa, &c. have all been reduced ; the local assem^- 
blies have been given authority to equalize all duties on imports 
from foreign countries ; money has been freely given and ad^ 
yanced them by the Imperial Legislature ; and no class of colonists 
in the British empire have received such boons, so many acts of 
favour as well as of justice, and so constant and considerate an 
attention, as the West India planters.. 

If the planters find that the cultivation of sugar is not now 
profitable, there are many other articles to which attention should 
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material alteration in price con8iimpl|Dn rode still farther 17,300 tons. In 1847 a 
farther fall of 6«. again added to the consumption 29y400 tons ; making in the three 
years an increase of no less than 85^000 tons per annum upon the consumption of 
W44." ' 

The argument that reduced taxation and enlarged fields of sup- 
ply will cause increased consumption may be well illustrated by 
the quantities of coffee thus entered for home use in the United 
Kingdom :— 



Years. 

1801 . . 

1821 . . . 

1846 . . , 

So also with regard to coqoa : — 

1H20 276,321 lbs. U. 0^. per lb. tax. 
1846 2,962,327 lbs. 0«. 2d. „ 

The increasing demand for sugar throughout Europe is causing 
an annually augmenting production in all tropical countries, 
which may be extended to an almost incalculable amount. The 
countries from which supplies may be expected in the western 
hemisphere are our own possessions, the Brazils, Cuba, Porto Rico; 
the United States are now also largely increasing their produc- 
tion of sugar in the southern states; in the eastern hemisphere 
the vast territories of British India, extending over half a million 
square miles, all yielding sugar at this moment for the domestic 
consumption of the inhabitants ; Ceylon (whose productions will 
increase), Mauritius, Java, Siam, Cochin China, Manilla, and 
China (where the consumption of sugar is enormous ; two of the 
central provinces on the Yangtzekiang river using, it is stated, a 
quantity equal ^to the whole amount consumed in Europe). 

But it is not only m consequence of these large fields of pro- 
duction which will now be opened for the use of England that we 
may fairly reckon on an increasing supply at reduced cost ; the 
tendency in both hemispheres is towards low prices, by reason of 
competition and by means of improved skill in the extraction and 
crystalization of the juice of the cane. 
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I have visited most of the sugar-producing countries, and have 
carefully investigated the financial^ and conmiercial bearings of 
this question, and feel no doubt that if the proposed free trade in 
sugar be adopted as a permanency great good will ensue to 
England, to our own East and West India possessions, and to our 
commerce with foreign countries. * Nay more, I believe it is by 
such means only we can effectually extinguish both slave-labour 
and the trafRc in slaves. 

As an officer in the Royal Navy, I had many opportunities on 
the coast of Africa of witnessing the dreadful effects of the slave 
trade, and in 1833-4 I took an active part in England in aiding 
to abolish the fearful crime of domestic and predial slavery 
throughout the British dominions, of which I had seen the direful 
effects in our colonies. Were there, therefore, the slightest 
doubt in my mind that the measure proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government would give a further stimulus in the iniquitous 
traffic on the shores of Africa, or even tend to uphold slavery in 
Brazil or Cuba, I would give my humble voice in favour of a 
total exclusion of slave-grown sugar. But believing that the 
reverse will be the case, feeling corfvinced that competition in the 
production of sugar between free and slave-labour will do more 
to annihilate the forcible capture and export of negroes as mere 
animals • from their native land, than any expenditure of life or 
treasure we can employ in Africa, I hesitate not to urge the 
adoption of a system alike demanded by the voice of humanity, 
by the dictates of justice, by the interests of commerce, by the 
necessities of the British nation, and by a due regard for the 
welfare of the transmarine possessions of the Crown. 



R. M. MARTIN, 



4, Moreton Villas, Kentish Toimtj 
2%th June, 1848. 
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